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lome Missions Congress 
upports Human Rights 


1e Home Missions Congress held at 
mbus, Ohio, January 24-27, under the 
sorship of the Home Missions Council 
orth America, went on record in sup- 
of human rights. The following state- 
*, Was adopted without a dissenting 


A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


{is our conviction that the Christian 
as revealedinthe Old and New Testa- 
's offers the only adequate and uni- 
al basis for a doctrine of human 
-8.In the Christian faith human rights 
Herived from God and belong to every 
on as a direct gift from Him in the 
of creation. Human rights, therefore, 
re in the relation of the individual to 
and in the purpose of God for him. 
is a three-dimensional being — body, 
H and spirit — and his God-given 
ts are directly related to his many- 
‘1 nature. 
“With every right there is a cor- 
nding duty. Rights are not held in 
sariness but in relation to one’s fellows 
are likewise members of the family of 


very human being has the right to 
‘fullest possible physical existence in 
us of life, food, shelter, clothing, rec- 
ion, and whatever contributes to his 
tth and well-being. One has not only 
right to express himself in creative 
«x, but the obligation to work, in order 

he may draw sustenance from the 
hh and to realize the fullest degree of 
sreative powers. 


Again, human rights, in the Christian 
thing, include freedom of one’s per- 
il being and development, the right to 
wn uniqueness and unfoldment with- 
the hindrance of artificial divisions 
limitations, the right to free and un- 
-pered human associations. 


Because sin afflicts every man and the 
al order of which he is a part funda- 
ital human rights must be safeguarded 
social and legal sanctions. 


Human beings also have the right to 
-h. This involves freedom of inquiry 

study in order that they may know 
sh and express truth as they under- 
ad it. It further involves freedom of 
h and worship and freedom to propo- 
3 one’s faith. Freedom of faith and 
‘ship, the most intimate of rights, in- 
ves the right of the creature to ap- 
ach the Creator and to surrender him- 
to God as Father. 
"hese rights come directly from God. 
sy are basic and transcend the vicissi- 
ies Of time. 

(Continued on page 4, col. 1) 


Detroit Conference Marked 
Success 


This issue of Social Action News-Letter 
goes to press justasthenational study con- 
ference on The Church and Economic 
Life, called by the Federal Council of 
Churches to meet in Detroit February 16- 
19, comes to an end. The official reports 
are not yet available, but a statement a- 
dopted by the conference has been releas- 
ed to the press. In this statement the con- 
ference declared, ‘‘The gospel is concern- 
ed with all the activities of man, individ- 
ual and social. Therefore, the Christian 
faith is revelant to the economic order.’’ 
Christians do not identify any economic 
order with the gospel, whether it be Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations’’ or Karl 
Marx’s ‘‘Das Kapital.’’ ‘‘Basically, the 
approach of the churches to the economic 
order is determined by the Christian con- 
ception of the worth of man... Just as 
the state must be regarded as an instru- 
ment to be used by the people and for 
the people, so too the economic order .. . 
must be regarded as God’s gift whereby 
life shall become more abundant.”’ 


A total of 31 Disciples were present at 
the conference, 6 coming as representa- 
tives of other organizations, such as state 
and local councils of churches. Further 
news of the conference will appear in our 
next issue. 


Pastors Protest Immoral 
Film Actors 


The Pastors’ Association of Stillwater, 
Okla., recently took action protesting the 
publicising and glorification of ‘‘the im- 
moralities of movie actors and actresses 
and the appearance of such people on the 
sereen.’’ The resolution also asked the so- 
cial action departments of Protestant 
church bodies to initiate moves to bar 
from the screen such individuals as Ingrid 
Bergman, Rita Hayworth, Robert Mit- 
chum, and Errol Flynn, and that ‘‘the 
movie industry be brought sharply to ac- 
count for its present scandalous condition 
which has reached a new low.’’ 


The pastors also sharply criticised The 
Daily Oklahoman, an Oklahoma City 
newspaper, for carrying a front page syn- 
dicated series on the Bergman affair. The 
protest was made through a telegram sign. 
ed by Romans Smith, pastor of the First 
Christian Church and chairman of the as- 
sociation’s social action committee: 


“Daily Oklahoman has splendid record 
on side of morality and decency. Urge con- 
tiuation of policy. Stillwater Pastors‘ As- 
sociation, meeting February 6, vigorously 
protests publishing series on Bergman af- 
fairl. 


Armaments and Morality 


President H. S. Truman on January 31 
announced that the United States would 
proceed with the production of the so-cal- 
led hydrogen bomb. This came at the end 
of several weeks of discussion of the ques- 
tion as to whether we should do so, and 
we were given to understand that much 
difference of opinion, on both moral and 
strategic grounds, existed in the highest 
diplomatic circles. This decision has not 
been publicly condemned to any great ex- 
tent, although some 40 religious leaders 
released a protest against such policy just 
iwo days before the decision was announ- 
ced. 


The religious leaders declared that the 
question was ‘‘not primarily whether the 
United States can afford to run the phys- 
ical risk of being subjected to atomic war-. 
fare, but whether it can afford the spirit- 
ual risk of slaughtering other peoples in 
atomic warfare.’’ This point should be. 
considered in the light of a statement by 
Senator Flanders of Vermont, in a news 
conference in Washington September 15, 
1949, that ‘‘the mass murder of civilians 
is the strategic objective’ of our present 
policy, which includes plans to wipe out 
70 of Russia’s main cities with atomic 
bombs in the event of war. And this was 
confirmed by Admiral R.A. Ofstie in testi- 
mony before the House Arms Services 
Committe on October 11 that the aim of 
this policy is ‘‘the wholesale extermina- 
tion of enemy civilians .. . random mass 
slaughter of men, women, and children.”’ 


Commenting on the statement of the 
President, the New York Times the fol- 
lowing day said editorially that he had 
‘‘removed the question . .. as an issue that 
might be argued on moral grounds.’’ And 
ou the same day the New York Herald- 
Tribune said the decision ‘‘is not a‘moral’ 
issue, and cannot be so regarded.”’ 


Nevertheless the announcement has pro- 
voked much discussion on moral grounds, 
if nothing more than a frank recognition 
that it reveals how acute is the crisis of 
human survival itself. 


An official release from the Armed Ser- 
vices stresses the point that the public has 
been unduly alarmed about the lethal 
powers of the regular atomic bomb - that 
it is not as bad as some have reported. 
This has been followed by statements by 
Albert Einstein and William Laurence, of 
the New York Times, to the effect that the 
proposed hydrogen bomb, the potential 
blast and heat power of which is not sim- 
ply a thousand times greater than that of 
the atom bomb, but theoretically the H- 
bomb has no limit to the increase in its 
power. Furthermore, they say that the 
radio-active poisons released by a few of 
such bombs might render the area where 
they are used uninhabitable for a thous- 

(Continued on page 8, col. 2) 
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Who Elects Senators? 


Thirty-five Senators are coming up for 
re-election this fall, three of them appoin- 
tees to fill unexpired terms who will seek 
election on their own account. Eleven are 
Republicans and twenty-five are Demo- 
crats. 


Who elects U.S. Senators, anyway? To 
whom do they owe their office? 


The CIO News (Jan. 30.) printed a list 
of the Senators, showing the total vote for 
each in the 1944 election, the margin by 
which they won and the percentage of el- 
igible voters who actually voted. 


Senator Lister Hill, of Alabama, for ex- 
ample, got 64.8 percent of the 247,749 
votes cast, but only 15 percent of the eli- 
gible voters went to the polls. Fulbright of 
Arkansas got 70 percent of the votes cast, 
but only 20 percent of the eligible vote. 
Pepper of Florida got 28 percent of the 
eligible vote, and George of Georgia, un- 
opposed, was able to poll only 13 percent 
of the eligible vote. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina got 14 percent and Johnson of South 
Carolina got 20 percent. Even more inter- 
esting is the margin by which some sena- 
tors won. Capehart of Indiana beat his op- 
ponent by 1.3 percent (21,723), while 
Donnell of Missouri barely squeezed in by 
1 percent (1,988 votes). Taft of Ohio had 
a close race, winning .6 percent (17,999 
votes). Senators from the poll tax states 
won by heavy percentages, due to the fact 
that winning in the primary is tanta- 
mount to election. 


The narrow margin by which a number 
of Senators won their seats in 1944 offers 
the possibility of a serious upset this fall. 
Senators from poll tax states will have 
little difficulty, since only a small fraction 
ot the population is eligible to vote. But 
in other states where there have been great 
population increases a few thousand more 
people going to the polls could change 
the result. For example, a change of less 
than one percent could defeat Donnell 
(R.Mo.), Taft (R.Ohio), and Myers (D. 
Pa.). A change of less than two percent 
could spell defeat for Capehart (R.In- 
diana). and Tobey (R. N. H.), while a 
change of less than three percent would 
oust Taylor (D.Idaho) and Hickenlooper 
(R.Iowa). In other words, if the Ameri- 
ean people don’t like their Senators in 
Washington they can change them by go- 
ing to the polls in larger numbers. 
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Future of the Vatican Emissary? 


As these lines are written President 
Truman has made no move to appoint a 
successor to Myron C. Taylor, who has for 
the past ten years served as ‘‘the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative to the Vati- 
can with the rank of ambassador,’’ though 
there can be little doubt that political 
wire-pulling is going on behind the scenes 
to secure such an appointment. The office 
is to valuable to the Roman Catholic 
Church to permit it to lapse if such can be 
prevented. 

When Mr. Taylor was appointed by 
President Roosevelt a few days before 
Christmas in 1939, it was stated that the 
President also wished tomaintain close con- 
nections with the Federal Council of 
Churches and with a representative of the 
Jewish faith. This, however,soon faded out 
of the picture duetothe Protestant feeling 
of separation of church and state, which 
was also shared by the Jews. When Mr. Tru- 
man became President the Vatican ap- 
pointment was continued in spite of nu- 
merous promises that it would be termin- 
ated. The International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ has protested this ap- 
pointment for a number of years. Now 
that Mr. Taylor has resigned it is a good 
time to remind the President of his 
promises and to insist that the United 
States Government give no preference to 
any religious faith. 

(J.A.C.) 


‘Heifer Project to be Continued 


John H. Eberly, who has just completed 
20 months in Italy and Germany as repre- 
sentative of the Heifer Project Commit- 
tee, reports upon his return to this coun- 
try that ‘‘Our greatest need now is to con- 
tinue to meet our obligation to Western 
Germany’s 7 million refugees.’’ 

He further observed that one in every 7 
persons he met in Western Germany ear- 
ries the haunting memory of a home he 
once had, and that he is now a forced 
guest in a home where the welcome begins 
to grow thin. 

Oneleadingagriculturistserving in Ger- 
many has estimated that there are 50,000 
refugee farm families who need to be re- 
settled on German land now available. 
These 50,000 families have absolutely no 
resources for getting started. 

The Heifer Committee program at pres- 
ent is shipping 65 milk producing heifers 
every six weeks, which is the minimum ef- 
fort needed to keep the project going. The 
last shipment reached Bremen aboard the 
5. 8. Importer January 11. The next load 
was scheduled to leave New York about 
the middle of February. 

Private gifts of much needed cattle 
through the Heifer Project Committee has 
not only added to the agricultural efforts 
of both the German and Allied govern- 
ments the touch of Christian interest and 
concern, but it has tended to make the Oc- 
cupation appear less undesirable in the 
eves of the Germans. The Heifer Project 
Committee feels that it must stay in Ger- 
many at long as the Occupation lasts, as 
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Social Legislation in Congress 


The following is the status of bills im 
Congress dealing with important social 
legislation as of February 8. 

H.R. 4453, to establish a Fair Employ} 
ment Practices Commission. Approved by | 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. Rule Cominittee refuses to report 
Senate Committee on Labor and Publi 
Welfare has reported favorably the M 
Grath Bill (S.1728) on FEPC. | 

LR. 3199, to outlaw poll tax, Passed } 
the House. Bottled up in the Senate Ji 
diciary Committee. . 

FLR. 5953 (Judd Bill), to appropriate 
io CARE the $1,229,240.61 earned by Cf 
during the war and now in the U.S. Treas 
ury. Approved by House Foreign Affair 
Committee. Now awaiting action the Rule 
Committee. This disposition of the mone} 
is approved by the COs who earned it. 

H.R. 4567, to liberalize the Displaced 
Persons Act. Passed the House. Reported 
favorably by Senate Judiciary Committe 
with amendments. 

H.R. 199, to extend the right of becon 
ing citizens to all immigrants having legs 
residence in the U.S. Would permit Jap 
anese living in the U.S. to apply for citi 
zenship. Passed the House. Pending in th 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

5. 2246, to encourage cooperative hous 
ing projects for middle income groups. 
hands of Senate Committee on Bankin 
and Currency. House Committee on Banl 
ing and Currency has opened hearings 01 
H.R. 6618, a companion bill. Recent r 
ports indicate legislation shelved at leas 
for the time being. 

S. 1847 (Langer Bill), to ban interstat 
broadeasting or advertising of aleoholi 
beverages. Hearings have been held. 
_ 8. 2861 - H.R. 6826, to extend Selectiv 
Service for three years. Administratio: 
supports. Peace forces oppose. Hearing 
have been held by House Committee 01 
the Armed Services. 

S. 91, (Ferguson Bill), to outlaw lynch 
ing. Reported favorably by the Senat 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Genocide Convention. Draft of U. N 
Convention which would outlaw liquida 
tion of whole peoples. Hearings have been 
held by Senate Foreign Relations Com 
mittee. Ratification being opposed by eer 
tain groups in the U.S. 


Federal Aid to Education. Several bill 
pending. The Barden Bill would forbid 
use of federal funds for sectarian schools 
Other bills would appropriate to parochial 
schools or leave decision to states. Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United sup 
ports Barden Bill and urges letters in op- 
position to S. 246, which it ealls a “‘be- 
trayal of the American constitutional 
principles of separation of church an 
state.’’ Citizens urged to write Senators 
and Congressman. 


long as the present need exists, and as 
long as the German people permit. the 
work to be carried on. 

(R.E.M fr) 
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On Social Frontiers 


LY PLACES SOLUTION PROPOSED 
. Samuel Guy Inman, former secre- 
of the Commission on Latin America 
mow president of Worldover Press, re- 
fly returned from a trip to Europe and 
Near East. After three weeks in Jer- 
pom he proposes instead of forcibly in- 
rationalizing Jerusalem under the ex- 
wg United Nations plan, the U. N. ne- 
ate an agreement with both Israel and 
pas-Jordan for a U. N. body with head- 
‘ters in Jerusalem authorized to su- 
‘Ise the Holy Places. Both Israel and 
ins-Jordan are said to be willing to 
e such an agreement, whereas both de- 
re they will fight to prevent interna- 
alization. 


* * ~ 


STEEL PROFITS UP 
fter granting increased wages and 
sions to steel workers in settlement of 
psteel strike last year, U.S. Steel raised 
despite protests that such action 
not justified. On January 31, the com- 
made an announcement that com- 
aly reputed its contention that strike 
“s made price increases necessary. On 
date it announced the highest profits 
0 years, totaling $165,958,806, equal 
0.39 a common share, as compared 
. $4 in 1948. The company also an- 
eed that it would pay a quarterly 
dend of 65c a share to stockholders of 
rd February 19, as compared to 50c a 
previously. In May last year the 
k was split three shares for one and 
dends have been declared quarterly 
e that date. The report also revealed 
- instead of losing money during the 
sxe, U.S. Steel made $1.01 per share for 
ourth quarter, which included the 42 
strike. 
* * * 


NEW NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
: ORGANIZATION 


n January 27, the Temperance League 
America (formerly the Anti-Saloon 
gue) and the National Temperance 
vement voted to unite under the name 
ional Temperance League, Inc. The 
“ication will be completed at a biennial 
vention to be held later this year. A 
ional conference on the New Approach 
he Alcohol Problem will be held under 
auspices of the interim committee at 
University of Chicago, April 11-13, 
0. 


RELIGIOUS RADIO 

adio Church Associates is the name of 
ew non-profit organization to produce 
broadeast religious drama. Headed by 
7, Frank E. Dunn, executive secretary 
the Springfield, Mass., Council of 
arches, the organization has opened of- 
kg at 145 State St., in that city. ‘‘They 
|-ed the Word’”’ is a series of stories de- 
Hting famous Biblical characters. Re- 
pdings are available for broadcasts as a 
Lblic service. Over 400 stations have ask- 

| for trial recordings. 
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Armaments and Morality 
(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 
and years. Thus we will have indeed, said 
Iuinstein, the power to destroy the human 
race, 
THE ILLUSION OF SECURITY 

Under such circumstances any attempt 
to gain security for either life or morality 
hy an armament race with hydrogen 
bombs is illusory. At least four reasons 
have been cited for this. First, Gen. Omar 
Bradley, speaking at Pearl Harbor on 
February 8, is reported to have said that 
any effort to attain absolute security 
under the circumstances would bankrupt 
the United States. ‘‘Informed United 
States officials,’’ quoted in a UP dispatch 
on February 9, warn that even the ‘‘cold 
war’’ will cost ‘‘untold billions.’’ 

The second reason was stressed on Feb- 
ruary 2 by Senator Brien McMahon, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Committee of 
the Senate, in what has been widely hail- 
ed as the most statesmanlike analysis of 
the problem yet made. It is that Russia 
broke our monopoly of the atom bomb 
much earlier than we expectedand thatshe 
possesses some of the world’s best scien- 
tists in the field of hydrogen fusion. There 
is no hope that we can maintain a mono- 
pely on the fusion bomb. 

A third reason was suggested by David 
FE. Lilienthal, retired chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who stated 
in a press review upon his resignation, 
that he could not state what seemed to 
him to be the real issue involved in the 
problem of whether to produce the fusion 
bomb, and that furthermore, he doubted 
whether the public would ever know and 
be able to discuss the real issue. This 
bankruptey of democracy, precipitated by 
the situation, has been sadly remarked by 
others. Joseph and Stewart Alsop, col- 
umnists quite close to important informa- 
tion sources and who were among the first 
to raise the question of this new bomb in 
the press, on January 4 wrote of the ‘‘din- 
gy committee rooms’’ where the debates 
were being carried on, the ‘‘harrassed of- 
ficals’’ who werethedisputants, thatall the 
proceedings were completely secret, and re- 
marked, ‘‘Thus dustily and obscurely, the 
issues of life and death are settled.’’ Both 
Senator McMahon and Mr. Einstein point 
out that this course is one headed directly 
for a completely controlled nation in a 
totalitarian world. 

The fourth reason is emphasized by Dr. 
Robert Oppenheimer, one of the half-doz- 
en top ranking scientists who produced 
the atom bomb, in a television broadcast 
on February 11. He remarked that this 
policy of having a few people make deci- 
sions of life and death on the basis of facts 
held secret not only strikes at ‘‘the very 
basis of morality,’’ but that it so cripples 
thought and progress, and so breeds fear 
that we grow weaker rather than stronger. 

SEARCH FOR HOPE 

In the speech by Senator McMahon just 
mentioned, the Senator proposes that we 
must take another course - the only other 
course open, that of stopping the arms 
race. He offers a specific plan, open to 
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amendment and improvement. It consists 
of three parts. First, we must ‘‘crack the 
Iron Curtain’’ by using whatever means 
are necessary and possible to speak direct- 
ly to the Russian people. Foreign broad- 
casts, distribution of millions of phamp- 
lots, and other measures are suggested. 
Second, we must explore again the prob- 
lem of a formula for international control 
of atomie armaments. Although the Sena- 
tor did not elaborate this point, the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists on Feb- 
ruary 9 called upon the President to initi- 
ate a ‘‘fresh start’’ in seeking a formula 
for control of the atom. Third, we should 
launch a $50 billion project for economic 
rehabilitation of the world, including Rus- 
sia and the Russian satelite countries, on 
condition that the armament race be 
brought to an end. 

Senator Millard Tydings, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, on February 6 appealed to the 
President to call at once a world confer- 
ence on disarmament. Secretary of State 
Acheson, taking note of these two propo- 
sals from the Senate, on February 8 is- 
sued a statemnt which has been taken by 
some as rejecting any other approach than 
that of continuing the piling upon arama- 
ments, on the one hand, and of seeking to 
build up the economies of peoples threat- 
ened by communist infiltration, on the 
other. Saying that Russia responds only 
to ‘‘facts’’ and to ‘‘situations,’’ he stated 
that it would be the policy of the United 
States to create situations with which Rus- 
sia would have to deal, rather than to 
come to agreement with her. This is ob- 
viously a reiteration of the policy of ‘‘con- 
tainment of Russia.’’ 


Perhaps the most challenging, and it 
may be the most realistic, proposal for 
dealing with the situation is not likely to 
be much discussed — unless we can be- 
lieve that morality may possess survival 
value exceeding that of physical power. It 
is contained in a letter from ‘‘A Mission- 
ary,’’ in the Christian Century of Feb- 
ruary 15. The writer speaks from within 
China and is persuaded that neither mili- 
tary nor economic containment of com- 
riunism in the Far East is possible. ‘‘The 
only field of action that remains to us is 
moral and in the realm of theory.’’ We 
must ‘‘act with pure hands’’ and must 
prove that communist theory about us is 
wrong. This we might do by some drama- 
tie act, such as taking the initiative in de- 
termining that Formosa, ultimately to fall 
to the communists, in any event, become 
the possession of the new government 
without its having to claim it by battle. 

This would require us to recognize at 
once the ‘‘Peoples Democracy.’’ There is 
little doubt that we will do this soon in 
any event. To join Britian and other free 
nations in doing so now would contribute 
to the end of the Chinese war and influ- 
ence China toward freedom and demo- 
cracy. But much must be done to win and 
hold the goodwill and cooperation of the 
whole of Asia. How well and how quick- 
ly we do this may be the deciding factor 
in the struggle between Russia and West. 
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Supports Human Rights 
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CONFESSION OF SOCIAL SIN 


‘When confronted with the Christian 
doctrine of human rights, we are con- 
strained in deep humility to confess that 
as individuals and as churches we have 
fallen far short of the teachings of our 
Lord. We have often succumbed to the 
secular spirit of the age and to divisions, 
classes, parties and distinctions that are 
foreign to the purposes of Jesus Christ 
and the example of the early church. We 
humbly confess our sin in this matter and 
record our determination to build an un- 
breakable fellowship of men and women 
found on a common faith in God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In harmony with this statement of doc- 
trine, the Congress made certain recom- 
mendations to local churches, to denomi- 
nations and denominational agencies, and 
with reference to wider community issues. 

Recommendations to local churches in- 
cluded study and action to bring church 
life and work into harmony with the 
Christian doctrine of human rights; that 
no person be denied membership or fel- 
lowship or the right to bear office in the 
church because of race, color, sex, nation- 
ality, or cultural backgrounds; that the 
same principle of non-discrimination ap- 
ply to the church’s employment practices 
with reference to the preaching and pas- 
toral ministry, the ministry of music, and 
other forms of employment. As an immed- 
iate and practical means of fellowship a- 
eross racial and cultural lines, Christians 
were urged to establish and participate in 
community-wide groups devoted to this 
purpose. Churches in changing areas were 
urged to adjust their programs and min- 
istries to serve the changing community 
rather than to seek new locations. Study 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was urged as a means of measuring 
church and community practices. 


Denominations and denominational 
agencies were asked to reconsider their or- 
ganizational patterns where these are now 
organized along racial lines. Church wel- 
fare agencies were invited to reconsider 
their admission and employment practices 
with a view to eliminating discriminations 
against qualified persons because of race, 
color, sex, nationality or culture. Churech- 
related colleges and theological seminaries 
were urged to offer their facilities without 
restrictions as to race. 


In the wider community issues, approv- 
al was given to the FEPC legislation now 
pending in Congress and delegates were 
asked to wire the Speaker of the House 
asking that the bill be brought to the floor 
for vote. Approval was also given to the 
principle of unsegregated housing, equal- 
ity before the courts, unsegregated edu- 
cational facilities and more adequate 
health protection for all the people. 

(J.A.C.) 
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The Church and Social Welfare 


The following statement on The Urban 
Church and Social Welfare was adopted 
by the Conference on the Urban Church 
held January 23-24, preceding the Home 
Missions Congress in Columbus, Ohio. 
While drawn up with particular reference 
to urban churches, it has significance for 
many churches in other than in urban 
centers. 


‘The Church of Christ is a fellowship 
of men and women who have experienced 
the redemptive power of the gospel of 
Christ and who are commissioned to pro- 
claim the power of that faith to redeem all 
of life. Its task is to minister to the whole 
of man, to the whole family in all its gen- 
erations, and to the whole community. It 
lias a divine responsibility to face outward 
toward the community rather than inward 
uponitself. Many urban Protestant church- 
es manifestanapparent preoccupation with 
congregational and denominational con- 
cerns that tend to relegate to a secondary 
place the ministry to the community and 
its needs. Urban Protestant churches 
should make a large place in their pro- 
grams for a spiritual ministry to the total 
community. 


‘“The local chureh is the beneficiary of 
very large amounts of voluntary service 
on the part of its members, particularly 
on the part of Sunday school teachers and 
others who carry similar responsibilities. 
This type of service requires, first, a cen- 
tral conviction on the part of the volun- 
tary worker, and second, an adequate pro- 
gram of leadership education to train such 
workers to work directly with people in 
face-to-face relationships rather than 
through the secondary relationships of 
teacher and class. Teachers should not 
simply teach a class, but should equip 
themselves to work with people. Urban 
churches can also train their members to 
work effectively as volunteer workers with 
community agencies. This concern with 
people should extend not alone to private 
agencies within the community but also to 
public, tax-supported community services 
of all types. To these the church ean con- 
tribute a sense of devotion. By ecooperat- 
ing interdenominationally through state 
and local councils of churches, churches 
in urban centers can often render effective 
community service and thus assist in meet- 
ing eritical community needs. Church 
people can often be effective in interpret- 
ing community needs to those in authority 
and aid in providing for the needs of 
groups which may otherwise lack effective 
advocates.’?’ 


The conference also studied the report 
of the Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth and author- 
ized a sub-committee to transmit its report 
to Miss Katherine Lenroot of the U. §S. 
Children’s Bureau. It noted that young 
adults unmarried and away from home 
often feel alone and unwanted. Here the 
church can help fill a deeply felt need. 


March, 1950 


The plight of the aged, said the confe 
ence, should be of increasing concern 
the church. ‘‘Retirement from business ¢ 
employment, the death of the marriag 
partner and the consequent break-up | 
long established patterns of life often spe 
crisis for persons of this group, partien 
larly when they must leave their ow 
homes and communities and find refug 
elsewhere. While church homes for tk 
aged are, on the whole, conducted upon 
high plane of Christian love and concer 
many aged persons do not repsond to ii 
stitufional care with itsnecessary regime 
tation. Churches should expand their se 
vices to the aged in the local communit, 
increase the number of church-relate 
homes and also provide a variety of me 
ods for the care of the aged, especiall 
those who still retain some degree of vigt 
and who do not respond to institution 
life. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT 
QUESTIONED 


Denominational agencies and coungei 
of churches were urged to study the valid 
ity of an arbitrary retirement age in Vie 
of the fact that many older people are fi 
ted to give service beyond the customal 
age of retirement. Urban churches in give 
areas were urged to give attention to th 
techniques and procedures of group wor 
as a means of reaching the unchurche 
joining forces to employ trained grot 
workers to serve groups of churches. The 
logical seminaries were asked to inclué 
group work in their curricula. 


SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE URGE] 


On the subject of social action, the eo 
ference declared, ‘‘It is the responsibilit 
of the church to bear witness to an e} 
panding vision of truth in social relation 
and to proclaim the will of God in a pr 
phetie way. The prophetic ministry of fl 
church can be exercised not only from #] 
pulpit, but also by laymen in study an 
action. There should be a committee 0 
Christian social relations in each churel 
Social education is the basic and too oftel 
neglected foundation for social action. A 
adequate program of social education i 
the local church will reduce the dangero 
gap between pronouncements and _loes 
church opinion, which are sometimes col 
tradictory. Christian people, when inforr 
ed and motivated, will act. Because of if 
effect on the immediate daily welfare o 
the people and the community, the urbai 
congregation should inform itself of e3 
isting and proposed city legislation. 


‘‘The local pastor and his people shoul 
relate themselves positively to all agencie 
and organizations in the area. Where 
neighborhood council does not exist, th 
churches could take the lead in formin 
one. Often the association of churches wit 
other organizations serving the commut 
ity will disclose means of co-operation f 
the common good.’’ — 


